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if when writing them he had put his hobby-horses out to
grass. Vain wondering!
Shaw's Joan is in fact anti-Shaw, for he makes her an
instinctive anti-Socialist. To that Socialist and Communist
god, the State, his Maid bends no knee. She has no use
for it in either its secular or its ecclesiastical form; and
when it dares to challenge her convinced private judgment,
out comes her knife ready to slit whatever part of Leviathan's
belly she finds herself next to and up against. Aware of
this, Shaw dodges the issue twice: in the play by a well
advised silence: and in its preface by explaining and
excusing Joan's conduct as the work of the Life Force,
and herself as a manifestation of the Force's tendency to
choose vividly unorthodox people for its incarnations and
progress. No doubt this explanation is- the natural and
proper one for a believer in creative evolution: but equally
proper for ordinary mortals is the much shorter explanation
that Joan, if she must be explained at all, was that bite noire
of Socialism, an individualist. Supreme individualist and
foe to the death of institutionalism, Shaw's Joan in the
twentieth century would have been a Free Enterpriser and
the first to crusade against the tyranny of bureaucratic
planning. In short, on Shaw's own showing the anti-
Socialist would claim the Maid for his own, content to
leave her in the hands of Shaw the dramatist, but ready to
fly to her rescue at the slightest sign of Shaw the politician
raising a finger to her.
What Shaw does, and does incomparably, is to present
the most notable warrior saint in the Christian Calendar in
a triple role: as the first martyr to Protestantism; as an
apostle of nationalism; and as a pioneer of realism in war-
fare. Luckily for Shaw, and luckier still for his play, Joan
was never in love. A love affair might have tempted Shaw
to present her in the further role of lover, which might
have been disastrous because romantic love scenes invariably
floor him.
As it is, Saint Joan is a model for all historical plays. It
is not enough merely to write history for the theatre, how-
ever correctly and deftly telescoped: one must also interpret
history, and do so in modern terms so that the interpretation